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At the first performance of Utopia Limited Princess Zara's speech at the end of the opera 
provoked a storm in which the Daily Graphic described her words as "the bitterest Mr 
Gilbert has ever penned." The offending section (in italics) was immediately cut by the 
author: 


Government by Party! Introduce that great and glorious element - at once the 
bulwark and foundation of England's greatness - and all will be well! No political 
measures will endure because one Party will assuredly undo all that the other Party 
has done: inexperienced civilians will govern your Army and your Navy: no social 
reforms will he attempted because out of vice, squalor and drunkenness no political 
capital is to be made: and while grouse is to be shot, and foxes worried to death, the 
legislative action of the country will be at a standstill. 

This hasty removal of what was one of the few serious social criticisms in his work indicates 
that W. S. Gilbert, though acclaimed after his death by Waiter Sichel as "the English 
Aristophanes", borrowed only certain elements of Aristophanic comedy. 

Unlike Aristophanes, Gilbert did not regard himself as a serious social reformer, though he 
frequently indulged in political satire and the sending up of well known individuals. As early 
as 1878 audiences had delighted in the thinly disguised references to W. H. Smith of 
stationery fame, whose unlikely appointment as First Lord of the Admiralty was ridiculed in 
H.M.S. Pinafore. Sir Joseph's song, describing his promotion from office boy to junior clerk 
articled clerk, junior partner, M.P. and eventually Ruler of the Queen's Navy, must surely 
have been based on a passage from Aristophanes' The Birds, in which the chorus leader 
discusses Diitrephes, a general commanding the Athenian cavalry who had grown rich 
making wicker-work baskets for wine flasks: 

"Look at Diitrephes: what a meteoric career, and his 
wings are only made of wicker. First they made him a 
captain, then a colonel, look at him now - Lord High 
Admiral of the Hobby-Horse Marines!" 



Police, generals, judge and jury 


Similarly Aristophanes in The Poet and the Women makes fun of the constabulary. The 
Scythian Archer is not only portrayed as stupid and gullible, but through his lechery allows 
his captive to escape. In Gilbert also the police are made fun of - depicted in The Pirates of 
Penzance as "timidly inclined" yokels, who nevertheless: 

"manage to appear 
as insensible to fear, 
as anybody here. " 

Gilbert also turned his attention to the army, mocking the incompetance and ignorance of 
the General Staff (The Pirates of Penzance), officers of the Dragoon Guards (Patience), and 
high-born cowardly military leaders such as the Duke of Plaza-Toro in The Gondoliers, who: 

"In enterprise of martial kind. 

when there was any fighting, 

He led his regiment from behind - 
He found it less exciting. 

But when away his regiment ran. 

His place was at the fore, O - 
That celebrated. 

Cultivated, 

Underrated 

Nobleman. 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro!" 

Both writers satirized the legal system. In 425 B.C. Cleon had raised the jurors' pay from two 
to three obols a day, to win support - a fact reflected in Aristophanes, who made frequent 
reference to the eagerness of the impoverished dikasts to rush to the courts early each 
morning to collect their money. In The Wasps Philocleon's son has to confine his father to 
his house in nets to restrain the old man's obsession with the law-courts. As a matter of 
principle he has never acquitted a single person. The bizarre trial when he judges a dog 
charged with stealing cheese obviously represents the prosecution of Laches by Cleon for 
alleged embezzlement. The more absurd elements of the play are used to criticise the 
misthophoria (the payment for attending) which won popularity and political influence 
rather than cured political apathy. Gilbert satirised the legal system in Trial by Jury, his first 
successful collaboration with Sullivan, portraying a Judge who declares that all his law is 
fudge, but he'll never, never budge, but live and die a Judge, and a jury obviously swayed by 
the charms of the pretty plaintiff. 



Much of Aristophanes' work was concerned with the evils of war and the need for peace, 
yet though based on serious issues, plays such as Peace, The Assemblywomen and Lysistrata 
contain fantastic and topsy-turvey plots of the kind that Gilbert was later to revel in. And 
though Gilbert refrained from attacking the basic social problems of Victorian society, he 
frequently lampooned the snobbery of the English and the excesses of patriotism and 
nationalism characteristic of the late Victorian Age. In Pinafore, for example, Josephine 
(occupying a station in the lower middle-class) is made ridiculous because of her obsession 
with status, while her "lowly suitor's" credentials are assured: 

For he might have been a Roosian, 

A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 

Or perhaps Itali-an! 

But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

Fie remains an Englishman! 

Satirizing the culture club 

In his play Clouds , Aristophanes used a grossly distorted caricature of Socrates to make fun 
of many aspects of the intellectual life of Athens in the 420's. Strepsiades' comic attempts to 
learn from his master's great wisdom, attack such obsessions as grammar (providing a 
ludicrous discussion about the gender of nouns which gives rise to jokes about 
homosexuality) mathematics and geometry. The play also involves a lewd parody of 
astronomy, and of course, a large part is devoted to the art of rhetoric. Similar examples of 
ridiculing absurd intellectualism are to be found in Gilbert's Princess Ida, where, in the 
ladies' university at Castle Adamant, Blanche, the lecturer in Abstract Philosophy, 
announces her proposal to "consider at length" three points - the Is, the Might Be, and the 
Must. She then sings: 

"Oh Weak Might Be! 

Oh, May, Might, Could, Would, Should! 

Flow powerless ye 
For Evil or for Good! 

In every sense 

Your Moods I Cheerless Call 

What'er your tense, 

Ye are Imperfect, all!" 

One of the outstanding features of Aristophanic Comedy is its reference to and parody of 
contemporary literature, and in particular tragic poetry. And Gilbert, to great effect, used 
the same technique. In Aristophanes, not only were tragic plots and language parodied, but 



also devices such as the "de us ex machina" - a favourite of Euripides, who also had a 
tendency to dress his heroes in tattered rags. Sometimes Aristophanes used the poets 
themselves as characters in his comedies, combining parody with caricature. In the Poet and 
the Women, for example. Euripides' Helen and Andromeda are superbly parodied when the 
character Euripides, disguised first as the ship-wrecked Menelaos comes flying onto the 
stage singing: 

"What lord within these rugged halls doth dwell? 

Will he give shelter to a ship-wrecked crew 
That lately struggled in the stormy sea?" 

and then as Perseus, provoking Mnesilochus' parody of an Euripidean chorus, imitating 
Andromeda. Many other Euripidean and Aeschylean parodies are to be found in The Frogs. 
Various of Gilbert's operas too, satirize literature, attitudes and trends of the day; and 
sometimes - as in lolanthe where both the music and costumes of Wagnerian opera were 
parodied - Arthur Sullivan poked fun at other composers. Ruddigore, for example, a tale of 
hauntings, desperate deeds and ghostly ancestors stepping out of their frames, ridicules the 
absurdities of Victorian melodrama: 

"When the night wind howls in the chimney cowls, and 
the bat in the moonlight flies. 

And inky clouds, like funeral shrouds, sail over the 
midnight skies - 

When the footpads quail at the night-bird’s wail, and 
black dogs bay at the moon, 

Then is the spectres' holiday, then is the ghosts' 
high-noon. " 

The Mikado, one of Gilbert's most topsy-turvey operas was inspired by the contemporary 
craze for all things Japanese; and Patience ridiculed absurd elements in the Aesthetic 
movement. Extremely topical. Patience attacked not merely a fashionable "movement" but 
all false attitudes, posturings and extravagant cuts. Bunthorne, the fleshly poet - "a 
greenery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery, foot-in-the-grave young man" - is not a direct 
caricature of Oscar Wilde, any more than of Whistler, whose paintings at the Grosvenor 
Gallery had recently involved him in a sensational law suit with Ruskin. But both Wilde (who 
was actually used to promote the opera in America) and Whistler were among the many 
who had taken to extreme forms of fashionable languor and phoney aestheticism, and it 
was this that was being attacked. Left to himself and relieved of the attentions of "twenty 
love-sick maidens", Bunthorne declares: 


'Am I alone, 



And unobserved? I am! 

Then let me own 

I'm an aesthetic sham! 

. . .Let me confess! 

A languid love for lilies does not blight me. ' 

Lank limbs and haggard cheeks do not delight me! 

I do not long for all one sees 
That's Japanese. 

I am not fond of uttering platitudes 
In stained-glass attitudes. 

In short, my mediaevalism 's affectation. 

Born of a morbid love of admiration!” 

Topsy-turvey 

As with Aristophanes, part of Gilbert's inversion was to bring real characters into a totally 
unreal setting, thus destroying theatrical illusion. In lolanthe, for example, it is feared that 
Strephon, the half-man half-fairy hero, will successfully carry his Bill to make the House of 
Lords open to Competitive Examination. "He's a Parliamentary Pickford - he carries 
everything." And when the ageing Queen of the Fairies falls madly in love with the virile 
Private Willis of the Grenadier Guards she uses a well-punned song to enlist the services of 
Captain Shaw, Chief of London's Fire Brigade, whom Gilbert knew would be in the first-night 
audience: 

"Oh fire that glows 

With heat intense 
I turn the hose 

Of common sense. 

And out it goes 

At small expense!. . . 

Oh, Captain Shawl 

Type of true love kept under! 

Could thy Brigade 
With cold cascade 

Quench my great love, I wonder! 

Gilbert's sense of the absurd - juggling reality and unreality - with the obvious influence of 
Aristophanes are most present in his first, but unsuccessful, collaboration with Sullivan, 
Thespis. In the opera a group of Victorian actors, stumbling across a decaying Mount 
Olympus, agree to change roles for a year with its ageing inhabitants. In an attempt to 



reform the Pantheon they refer to Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. The Olympian Peerage , 
containing details of the Gods' peculiar relationships which horrify the actors. 

Although, unlike Aristophanes, Gilbert included nothing bawdy or vulgar in his work, in one 
notable instance he took an Aristophanic theme though less explicitly. The idea of Lysistrata 
in which the women of Athens go on a sex strike until their men call an end to the war is 
echoed in Princess Ida when the ladies lock themselves away from the world and refuse to 
associate with men until they are treated as equals. To a lesser extent the theme had 
already been used by Gilbert in lolanthe when the fairies, bound under penalty of death to 
resist the attractions of mortals, had nevertheless all married peers: 

Lord Mountararat It's our fault. They could'nt help 

themselves. 

Fairy Queen It seems they have helped themselves, 

and pretty freely too. 

Rewards of folly 

Aristophanes was even prosecuted by Cleon for his comic attacks. Although very profitable, 
Gilbert's attacks on the establishment - and in particular the Royal Family in Utopia Limited 
- did not go unpunished. When the Command Performance of The Gondoliers was given 
before the Queen at Windsor Castle, an incident of almost Gilbertian absurdity occurred. His 
name was omitted from the programme, while that of the wig maker was printed in bold 
type. And it was not until 1907, twenty-four years after Sullivan had been knighted, that 
Gilbert received the title he described as "an unmeaning scrap of tinsel." 

When asked if he was not proud of all he had amassed through his work he replied: 

"Not at all, it represents the folly of the British public." 


Rachel Finnegan has just graduated from Trinity College , Dublin. This article is adapted from 
her undergraduate thesis. 



